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the far north, as appears in Plate I at the end of this book. The worst of
such soils are found in the tundra where the only vegetation is lichens
with some grass and flowering plants, but no trees. They become better
in the podzols, or light-colored soils of the northern forests, but are still
quite poor. Farther south, on the east side of North America, let us say,
we reach the belt of mixed forests where conifers and broad-leaved decidu-
ous trees are mingled (A363). There the higher temperature and more
varied vegetation tend to produce browner soils which are fairly mature
and hence reasonably fertile. Of course the soils here, as everywhere, vary
greatly according to a great variety of non-climatic conditions, including
the nature of the underlying rock, glaciation, volcanic activity, uplift
from under the sea, and deposition in floodplains. Nevertheless on an
average, the humid brownerths, as these soils are called in Plate I, are
mature and fairly fertile, and better than those in either cooler or warmer
regions. They provide one of the many advantages which make the
middle latitudes the best parts of the world.

Farther toward the equator the soils on an average become older and
more leached. They tend to assume yellow and red colors, Plate I. The
warm weather causes these rederths and yellowerths to decay so rapidly
that in many places they have passed the most favorable condition of
maturity and are on the down grade. This means that they are too clayey,
and so leached that they have lost much of their plant food. Finally, the
soils of equatorial regions are largely lateritic. True laterites are very old
soils from which practically all the soluble material has been leached.
They are red, very deep, and practically useless for agriculture. These
very old soils in low latitudes have the same practical effect as very young
soils in high latitudes.

The Importance of Soils in Low Latitudes. The character of the soil
is more important in low latitudes than anywhere else. In high latitudes
the poor quality of young soils makes little difference because the climate
is too cool for agriculture. In middle latitudes, even though there are
many poor soils the tendency is toward maturity and fertility. In lower
latitudes, however, the climatic conditions which foster a luxuriant growth
of vegetation also foster poor, leached soils. For this reason any condi-
tions which lead to younger soils are advantages. The best of such soils
are derived from recent volcanic eruptions. Java is the most famous
example of this. That island, only about the size of Iowa, is able to sup-
port more than 40 million people because it is largely covered with recent
volcanic material, which under the influence of the tropical climate soon
forms mature and very rich soil. Neighboring islands, such as Borneo
and New Guinea, cannot support nearly so many people because their
soil is older. Many of the West Indies also have large areas of volcanic